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Male Marsh Hawk Guarding Nest 


Bird Day, Friday, 


April brings back the annual birthday cele- 
bration of the birds, and if the date is a little 
earlier this year than usual, the requirements 
of the calendar seem to be justified by the 
early coming of the spring. Let us never for- 
get the quality of our duty toward the birds. 
They stand between us and starvation. This 
is not a mere empty slogan but, as we yearly 
learn to understand, a very grim truth. It rests 
upon the fact that the insect world has greater 
natural vitality and innate power of increase 
than any other group of creatures, and the 
human race whose vital equipment is far below 
that of the insects, can fight them only with the 
their natural enemies. 
in the full tide of their 


help of the birds, 
The 


insects are 


April 7, 1922 


powers. They have made us in some measure 
dependent on them for their help in the fer- 
tilization of food plants but to no indispensable 
degree, while the struggle against them to pre- 
serve our crops and our health is incessant 
Give the birds their day in our school annals 
and out. The State has done its part for them 
and for its citizens in issuing its two great 
volumes on the Birds of New York and spread- 
ing broadcast among all the schools the color 
pictures as a guide to the recognition and pro- 
tection of these allies of ours in the struggle 
for existence. 
Joun M. CLARKE 


Director, State Museum 
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Welcome to the Birds 


The world’s greatest 
travelers are on their 
way. Their way, plain 
to them, we do not un- 
derstand. The way of 
the bird in the air is one 
of the four things that 
Solomon found too won- 
derful for him. The 
mystery remains. Even 
today we must say as 
Solomon did three thou- 
sand years ago that it is one of the things — 
there are more than four today — we know not. 

This morning it is likely that some of these 
travelers have arrived at your door. They 
have traveled many miles, some hundreds, some 
thousands, to spend the summer in your park, 
in your orchard or in the grove near your home. 
It is likely that many of the individuals you 
see are old friends, for they are patriotic and 
they like the places where they were born; if 
they have not been disturbed they often return 
to the same spot year after year. 

Have you ever noticed for two or more years 
in succession a robin with some peculiar mark- 
ing, possibly a distinctive white one? If you 
have, you may know that this particular bird 
likes your neighborhood. 

In Delaware Park in the city of Buffalo, 
several years ago, a red-headed woodpecker was 
taught to recognize his friends and to leave a 
hole in the tree to catch a peanut as it was 
thrown to him in the air. He responded to 
whistled calls and to his name “ High Dive.” 
Year after year until last year he returned to 
his tree and to his peanuts. Last year he did 
not come back. One of his family, however, 
continues the peanut business with skill that is 
only a little less than that of High Dive him- 
self. 

So many trees are being cut down, and so 
much undergrowth is being cleared away each 
year that the birds are finding it more difficult 
each season to find suitable places for their 
nests. Some of us think that we have been able 
to notice even in the last few years, a decrease 
in the number of many species. One of the 
most serious objections to the English sparrow 
and the English starling is that, remaining with 
us as they do all winter, they are first on the 
ground in the spring and they choose the best 





nesting sites for themselves. Our native birds 
coming later, find much territory occupied by 
these birds, or destroyed by man, and move 
farther and farther on. 

The welcome the birds most appreciate is a 
place for them to nest. Many will come to 
live near you, or with you, if you put up for 
them in some protected place a bird house, or 
even empty boxes, old cans, old hats, almost 
anything in fact, in which they can build. The 
greeting sure to frighten them away is the one 
they receive from the house cat or the boy with 
an air gun or rifle. 

They come so far to see us, their morning 
songs are so joyous, that the very least we 
should do is to refrain from taking their joy 
from them; it is so much better to hear them 
and make their joy ours toc. 

Barnarp S. Bronson 





Meadowlark, Singing 


An unusual view as the meadowlark commonly keeps 
its back to the observer. Note the crescent bib. Judge 
the size of the bird. Where would you look for wt? 
Where would you expect to find its nest? How does 
the bill differ from that of the cuckoo? How do yos 
know the bird was alive when photographed? 
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What the Birds Do for Us and What We Can Do for Them 


In Salt Lake City there is a certain monu- 
ment. It consists of a granite column about 
15 feet high, upon the top of which rests a great 
sphere with two gulls of gilded bronze just 
alighting. The square pedestal bears four his- 
torical bronze plaques in high relief, and is 
surrounded by a fountain 40 feet in diameter, 
in. which water lilies grow and where song 
birds come to drink and bathe. It was erected 
at a cost of $40,000 to commemorate an inci- 
dent in the summer of 1848 when the early 
settlers were saved from starvation by great 
numbers of gulls which flocked to their fields 
and consumed the swarms of “ crickets” which 
threatened to destroy all their crops. This 
demonstration of faith in the value of birds is 
unparalleled in history; the monument is 
unique. Still in a larger sense, the whole ver- 
dant world with its green trees and rich har- 
vests is a monument to the thousands of 
insectivorous birds that have unwittingly labored 
for humanity against the millions of insects. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of children 
are enrolled in bird clubs or bird study classes. 
They constitute a monument of a different sort, 
expressive of the love and interest that man- 
kind bears toward birds irrespective of their 
economic value. Indeed the bright colors of 
birds, their cheerful songs, their many interest- 
ing ways seem so apart from the turmoil of 
everyday life that we have come to look upon 
bird study. and bird protection as having little 
bearing upon the economy of our existence, 
little influence upon successful agriculture. 

Let us, therefore, forget for the moment that 
there is anything of interest in birds, that their 
presence in any way affects our health or hap- 
piness, and consider them only from a strictly 
economic point of view as they affect food pro- 


duction. With this in mind we recognize five 
main groups of birds, namely, (1) those that 
destroy insects; (2) those that destroy weed 
seed; (3) those that destroy small rodents; (4) 
those that serve as game; and (5) those that 
serve as scavengers. 

These five services which birds render us can 
scarcely be overestimated, but we are interested 
in birds not only for the good which they do 
for us but also for the pleasure which they 
bring into our lives. It should, therefore, be 
not only our duty but our very great pleasure 
to do something for the birds and there are 
at least five things which any one of us can do: 

1 Feed the winter birds. 

2 Plant fruit-bearing shrubs, vines or trees 
on Arbor day that will furnish food for 
the birds as well as being attractive in 
themselves. 

3 Put up nesting boxes for bluebirds, wrens, 
martins, tree swallows and other hole- 
nesting birds. 

4 Put out water for the birds, especially 
during times of drought, either in a regu- 
lar bird bath or in shallow pans. 

5 Reduce their enemies by putting away the 
air gun and taking care of the cats. 

When Bird day comes around each year, let 
each one of us ask himself what he has done 
for the birds during the past year and let him 
resolve for the coming year to maintain one 
feeding station for birds near his window; to 
plant one mulberry or other fruit-bearing tree; 
to put up at least one bird house; to maintain 
at least one pan full of water during July and 
August; and to take care.of at least one cat 
and see that it does not catch any birds. 

A. A. ALLEN 
Cornell University 





Red-winged Blackbird 


no feathers, eyes open; 
(3) bird 10 davs old, ready to leave nest but feathers not fully 


(1) Birds 5 days old, feather tracks visible but 
perch, but not yet covered with feathers 
developed 


(2) bird 9 days old, clinging to 
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A Good Game 


How many kinds of birds did you see last 
year? Did you see half of the kinds that 
passed through or that- remained in your neigh- 
borhood? Probably two hundred or more came 
your way. If you saw one hundred kinds you 
might say that you stand 50 in this game. If 
you saw one hundred fifty then you might say 
your standing was 75. Some of my friends 
last year stood over 80 and we all thought they 
had fine marks. To qualify for the Boy Scout 
merit badge in bird study the scout must know 
at least fifty birds. The Girl Scout is re- 
quired to be familiar with only twenty birds. 
On our basis, these marks are not very high. 
When a test is hard it is well to have the 
passing mark low. A good passing mark in 
this game might be 30 or 35. What mark can 
you get this year? Someone in your school or 
in your grade will probably pass 

This is a game, that can play 
alone, though it is better to have associates. 
You can play it also by the months; your 
score very naturally will depend upon where 
you live. If you can find ten kinds of land 
birds during January, you are doing very well; 
by March first your list might be increased to 
sixteen or seventeen or more; by April first to 
thirty-five or so; by May first to seventy or 
seventy-five; and by June first to from one 
hundred twenty-five to one hundred thirty or 
forty. If your records are similar to these, 
your standing will probably be about 80 at the 
end of the year. If you find about three- 
fourths as many it will be about 60, and you 
may be sure that you have done very well. 

In addition to your list for each month or 
each year (for after you have made one list 
you will wish to keep it to compare with the 
years to come) you can find much added interest 
in noting the dates of arrival and departure of 
the birds. Which birds come first? Do you 
find robins before you find bluebirds? Do you 
find bluebirds first, or do robins and bluebirds 
usually come together? Do you find meadow 
larks and grackles before you find the others? 
Which swallows do you see first, the barn 
swallow with the forked tail, or the white- 
breasted, green-backed tree swallow? Can you 
tell the difference between the red-breasted nut- 
hatch and the white-breasted nuthatch? Can 
you distinguish between the “penny trumpet” 
note of the red-breasted and the nasal “ yank 
yank” of the white-breasted ? 


too, you 
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Least Bittern 


An sllustration of protective mimicry 


Practically all the birds you find during the 
first week of June are nesting in your neigh- 
borhood. In an Albany park of about 75 
acres we find sixteen or seventeen kinds of birds, 
nesting. Can you find that number in an extent 
about equal to this? Any year it is possible 
to find a bird nesting where you never found 
one of that kind before. After the first of 
June it is a good game to find out how many 
kinds of birds nest near you and to see how 
many nests of each kind you can find. Shortly 
after the first of July you can find, if you 
watch small ponds, brooks or larger bodies of 
water, many kinds of “tip-ups” or sandpipers 
that you probably did not see earlier in the year. 
These will help you to increase your total score 
and the game may be continued month after 
month until it is time to begin your list again 
and make a better one. 


If school pupils will have their lists certified 
by someone who knows the birds and who 
knows what they saw, that ts, the teacher or a 
scoutmaster or a member of the Audubon so- 
ciety, and send it to the editor of this bulletin, 
he will be glad to receive it and later will print 
the names of those who stand highest. 
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Yellow-throated Vireo 


Veery, Panting 


Unusual Visitors 


Among the pleasures that come to one who 
observes bird life, there is always that which 
may arise from the possibility of finding a rare 
visitor. The birds of the Hudson valley are 
not quite the same as those of Long Island, 
the valley of the Genesee or the region of the 
Great Lakes. Occasionally, wandering about, 
one may be fortunate enough to meet a feath- 
ered adventurer on a tour of exploration. 

Last year the choicest visitors to our haunts, 
near Albany, were the mocking bird, the Amer- 
ican egret and the duck hawk. This winter, 
too, we were glad to welcome redpolls, a few 
snow buntings, and several northern shrikes 
who came to us rather early. 

Short-eared owls also began the winter with 
us, but later disappeared; we hope they were 
only frightened away but we fear that they 
trusted too much that boys with guns would 
play the game squarely. They were not at all 
fearful at first; one of them, although he 
hissed at us, allowed us to approach to within 
about 3 feet, as he sat on a snow-covered tuft 
of thick grass. 

Later in the winter we also found a fine 
group of long-eared owls. There were six of 
these and we came upon them as they sat 
sleepily and motionless in a rather dense growth 
of scrub pine. Our attention was directed to 
a considerable number of disgorged pellets on 
the snow, so we approached one of the pines 
cautiously. A careful examination of the tree 
tops revealed to us one and then another shad- 
owy outline. Longish “horns” and staring 
yellow eyeballs at last separated these from 
other shapeless masses. We were within about 


25 or 30 feet of their daylight roost. Another 
move from us and, one by one, without a sound 
six silent creatures of the night glided into the 
gathering dusk. We were left behind, but, we 
had seen the owls! Both the short-eared and 
the long-eared owls, not uncommon elsewhere, 
are rare with us and gave us thrills we are 
delighted to remember. 

A little distance up the river within a week 
of the time this is being written we also chanced 
upon a fine specimen of the bald eagle. As we 
were scanning a patch of open water for ducks, 
we discovered this fellow perched on a tree, at 
the water’s edge, possibly engaged in the same 
occupation as ourselves. He was facing us 
but was not at all disturbed. We walked slowly 
toward him, and were within about 50 yards 
before he deigned to notice us; he then 
majestically, flapping and sailing over the river. 
Twice he dipped down almost touching his feet 
to the water but apparently found nothing to 
detain him further; he rose each time and, 
spreading his white tail, fanlike, circled about 
and finally lighted on the ice opposite us. 

Before settling he extended his wings and 
took for a moment the position of the eagle 
on some of our coins. After feeding upon 
some eagle delicacy, he rose again into the air, 
wheeled several times over the water and 
deliberately dapped and sailed down the river 
out of our sight. We found little else that day 
of special interest but we all felt that the 
afternoon had been well spent and that life was 
just a little better because we had seen the 
eagle. 


rose 


Barnarp S. Bronson 
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Many Bird Slides Available 


The Visual Instruction Division is furnishing 
to schools and organizations a very large num- 
ber of lantern slides of New York State birds. 
These slides to the number of 700 are listed by 
full title in List 29, a pamphlet of 172 pages, 
which contains also a selected bibliography and 
suggestive study notes. Titles are arranged 
primarily by species, of which 162 are repre- 
sented in the collection. As many as a dozen 
slides for a species are sometimes listed, show- 
ing the bird in different aspects. 

About 50 pages of the pamphlet are devoted 
to a careful grouping of material to encourage 
topical study of bird life. The following are 
the general topics, each properly subdivided: 
mating and nesting, eggs, young, distribution of 
species, structure and habits, coloration, how to 
attract, flight, migration, economic importance, 
how birds are photographed. The subdivisions 
of the topic of coloration are color and sex, 
color and age, color and season, dichromatism, 
albinism, protective coloration including the 
subtopics, counter shading, color patterns, ban- 
ner marks, ruptive markings and mimicry. The 
other topics are similarly subdivided. 

The collection constitutes a wealth of material 
for nature study and biology that is unusually 
well balanced, significant and of superior qual- 
ity. Practicaliy all the slides represent live 
wild birds. 

Teachers using these slides for classroom 
work regularly make their own selection and 
order by the call numbers of List 29. For those 
who prefer to order fixed sets, fourteen such 


sets are announced in Handbook 31. 





Pied-billed Grebe, Nest, Eggs and Young 


Note that these birds are covered with thick down 


Their eyes are open and they can run 


when hatched. 
Compare 


and swim. Such birds are called precocial. 
with red-winged blackbird, an altricial bird 
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Law Aims to Protect Birds 


The following sections of the conservation 
law aim to protect the wild birds of this State: 

§ 219 Certain wild birds protected. Wild 
birds other than the English sparrow, starling, 
crow, hawk, crow-blackbird, snow-owl, great 
horned owl, great blue heron, bittern and king- 
fisher shall not be taken or possessed at any 
time, dead or alive, except under the authority 
of a certificate issued under this article. No 
part of the plumage, skin or body of any bird 
protected by this section or of any birds com- 
ing from without the State, whether belonging 
to the same or a different species from that 
native to the state of New York, provided such 
birds belong to the same family as those pro- 
tected by this article, shall be sold or had in 
possession for sale. The provision of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to game birds for which an 
open season is provided in this article, birds or 
parts thereof collected or possessed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section one hundred 
and fifty-nine. 

§ 220 Destroying or robbing nests. 
Nests of wild birds other than the English 
sparrow, starling, crow, hawk, crow-blackbird, 
snow-owl, great horned owl and kingfisher shal! 
not be robbed or wilfully destroyed, except 
when necessary to protect buildings or prevent 
their defacement, or when taken under the 
authority of the commission. 

§ 221 Snares, nets or traps. No wild 
bird, or birds for which a close season is pro- 
vided, shall be trapped, netted or snared, or, if 
so taken, possessed. No net, trap or snare for 
taking pheasants, grouse or quail, shall be set 
placed or used where such birds can be taken 
Any: such net, trap or snare is declared to be a 
public nuisance, and may be summarily abated 
and destroyed by any person, and it shall be the 
duty of every protector to seize and destroy 
any such device. 

§ 193-b Cats hunting or killing birds. 
Any person over the age of twenty-one years, 
who is the holder of a valid hunting and trap- 
ping license, may, and it shall be the duty of 
a game protector or other peace officer, to 
humanely destroy a cat at large found hunting 
or killing any bird protected by law or with a 
dead bird of any species protected by law in its 
possession; and no action for damages shall be 
maintained for such killing. 
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Meeting of Department of Superintendence 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association was held in Chicago February 26th- 
March 2d. Unofficial reports placed the attend- 
ance above 10,000. Programs were conveniently 
arranged and Chicago's spirit of welcome and 
ability to handle large convention crowds went 
far toward making this meeting one of the most 
successful the Department of Superintendence 
has held in years. 

Another factor that contributed largely to the 
success of the meeting was due to the reorgan- 
ization that was voted last year in the Atlantic 
City meeting. A year ago about 45 district 
organizations had built up annual programs 
around the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence. Under the scheme of reor- 
ganization, twelve organizations, national in 
scope and whose work is closely allied to that 
of the department, were invited to associate 
themselves with the department. The depart- 
ment’s programs were arranged for mornings 
and evenings; afternoons were given over to 
the programs of subsidiary organizations. 

The several sessions of the department’s pro- 
gram dealt with big issues. Sunday morning, 
Prof. E. A. Ross of the University of Wiscon- 
sin spoke on “ Can Education be Made to Pro- 
duce Socialized Character?” Other sessions 
were devoted to the Need of a National Organ- 
ization for Educational Service; School Archi- 
tecture, Building and Equipment; The Process 
of Financing Education; Ideals to be-Achieved 
by Public Education. In these meetings three 
or four ideas seemed to make most impression. 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves made a strong 
plea for more funds for financing adult educa- 
tion as something apart from or in addition to 
the education of children. The program on 
School Architecture, Building and Equipment 
was supplemented by a large exhibit including 
blue prints, photographs, drawings and detailed 
information of school buildings from every sec- 
tion of the United States. It was by far the 
largest and most comprehensive exhibit of its 
kind ever shown at an N. E. A. meeting. Any 
superintendent facing a building program would 
have found this one exhibit well worth the cost 
of the trip to Chicago. The program on “The 
Process of Financing Education” was in many 
respects the central program of the entire meet- 
ing. The speakers included Superintendent 


Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania, Prof. 
George D. Strayer of Teachers College, Gov- 
ernor A. M. Hyde of Missouri, M. L. Thomsen 
of Cleveland, Senator Frederick M. Davenport 
and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia. 

Governor Hyde said: “Only 50 years of 
education stand between America and savagery. 
Without education for 10 years America would 
become one-fourth illiterate; in 20 years it 
would become nearly half illiterate, and in 40 
to 50 years we would be back in the middle ages 
so far as education and progress are concerned.” 
In speaking of the value of consolidation of 
rural schools Governor Hyde further said: 
“The one-room schoolhouse is an American 
institution that has produced some of the world’s 
greatest minds. I suppose there are many of 
you who would fight for it, but the farmer, 
who knows it, moves his family away from it 
as soon as he can.” 

The program devoted to the need of a 
national organization for educational service 
found expression finally in a resolution favor- 
ing a national department of education with a 
secretary of education as a member of the 
President’s cabinet, but organized in such a way 
as to insure to the respective states the fullest 
supervisory power of all educational affairs 
within their borders. 

In many respects the department of rural 
education had the strongest program and as- 
sumed the most important place it has ever 
occupied in these meetings. Much interest was 
evidenced in reports made by Prof. W. C. 
Bagley, J. E. Butterworth, and Ray P. Snyder 
on phases of the survey conducted recently by 
the Committee of Twenty-one in New York. 

Probably no large educational gathering ever 
before gave so much room on its programs or 
evinced so much interest in educational measure- 
ment and research. The National Association 
of Directors of Educational Research prepared 
three programs devoted to Research on Mental 
and Educational Measurement, Research on the 
Curriculum and School Progress, and Progress 
of Research in School Administration. The 
National Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors devoted their chief program 
to consideration of “The Determination of 
High School Levels by Means of Intelligence 
Tests and Tests of Achievement.” They de- 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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The bird pictures in this issue are from the 
collection of the Visual Instruction Division 
and were made from life by Dr A. A. Allen 
of Cornell University and Guy A. Bailey of 
Geneseo Normal School. 
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Bird Study 


The best way to study nature is to go to her 
direct, observe her and commune with her. 
This procedure does not, however, cover the 
whole problem. Most boys and girls brought 
up in the country have not heretofore become 
intelligently familiar with the wild plants and 
animals and the earth forms ever about them, 
although a significant change in this respect is 
doubtless now being brought about through the 
schools and other agencies. The point is that 
mere juxtaposition with nature does not make 
one a student of nature. 

One must be stimulated to this study. Teach- 
ers, pictures and books are factors that must 
be counted upon to aid this work. There must 
be guidance, too, in pursuing the study. 

Designating one day in the year to empha- 
size the delights and importance of bird study 
has a certain positive value. The day serves 
as a stimulus, but the rendering of an hour’s 
program of bird poems, essays and pictures 
unattended by previous or subsequent éffort 
falls far short of what should be accomplished. 
To be largely effective the day should be the 
occasion for exhibiting results of previous 
effort by pupils and also be the starting point 
for a renewed activity of a still further 
developed character. 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The primary step in bird study is observation 
and the study should be conducted with a view 
to training pupils in this field. Observation is 
always specific and its place can not be taken 
by verbal statements of facts not actually per- 
ceived by the pupil. 

One of the best ways to understand one thing 
is to compare it with others. One thing alone 
can hardly be known at all. Large and small, 
pointed wing and broad wing, heavy bill and 
slender bill are relative terms. Structure of 
wing adapting one bird for sustained flight 
takes on new meaning from the observation of 
the short wing of another bird fitting it for a 
darting movement. Comparison involves tak- 
ing definite note of similarities and differences. 
The process is not at all difficult even for young 
children when applied to the more common parts 
and habits of birds. It calls for concentration 
of attention upon details, but this is one of the 
steps in mental development. The comparison 
to be of value must actually be made by the 
pupil himself. The teacher should not become 
impatient and hasten to state for pupils the 
conclusions they are expected to draw for 
themselves. 

The extensive collection of state slides fur- 
nishes material for very interesting and profit- 
able exercises in rapid recognition of species 
through prompt observation of — essential 
features. A tendency is noticeable among those 
who use state slides to make application for 
one slide each of a considerable number of 
species. The teacher then doubtless bases her 
entire talk about the bird upon this one view 
Let a teacher who has followed this plan try 
for a time getting as many different views of a 
particular bird as possible and pointing out 
what is shown in each. She will increase 
interest, extend observation and give a greater 
challenge to attention and thought. The exer- 
cises will be a better preparation for field 
observation. 

But whatever the birds studied may be, 
wherever the work may be done, and whatever 
the method followed, the purpose of bird study 
should be training and experience in appreciat- 
ing birds. Teaching the subject is a success if 
it is so carried on that pupils continue to 
observe and enjoy bird life after leaving school. 
Information is incidental, the ability and dis- 
position to make use of information are all 
important. 


Atrrep W. ABRAMS 
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Arbor Day Proclamation 


In accordance with the provisions of law requiring the Commissioner of 
Education to designate the day to be observed as Arbor Day in this State, the 
following dates are hereby named for the various sections of the State: 

First district. Long Island and the counties of southeastern New York, 
including Putnam and Dutchess — Friday, April 14th. 

Second district. All of the State not included in the first and third districts — 
Friday, April 21st. 

Third district. Northern New York, including the counties of Warren, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton and Essex, 
and the Catskill region in the counties of Ulster, Delaware and Greene — Friday, 
April 28th. 

An intelligent planting of trees and shrubs on school grounds does much 
toward making school life happier for both teachers and pupils. And not only the 
planting is essential, but it is equally necessary that there be proper care during all 
the days following Arbor Day. It is the hope of the Education Department that 
all our schools will take advantage of the opportunity afforded by Arbor Day, not 
only through formal exercises but also by planting trees and shrubs that will 
beautify the school grounds. 

It is suggested that, should weather conditions on the date designated in any 
section be unfavorable to permit carrying out any proposed program which includes 
tree planting, the exercises should be postponed for one week. 

FRANK P. GRAVES 
Commissioner of Education 


Attracting Birds 


Attracting birds to the house and school 
surroundings is of value not only because in- 
sects and weed seeds are thus destroyed in 
these places, but because of the pleasure that is 
derived from having the birds about and from 
the response which they give to a little kind- 
ness and protection. One of the easiest methods 
of getting and keeping children interested in 
birds is to lead them to make some effort to 
assist the birds to get a home and food. When 
the birds come to the feeding station and be- 
come tame and even eat from the hand, an 
instructor becomes almost unnecessary. When 
a boy builds a bird box and a pair of bluebirds 
nest in it, he will watch those birds and learn 
more than from the classroom. 


—_o——_ 





: ; , , . The air of mystery that pervades the travels 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Caterpillar nm Bill of birds over thousands of miles of land and 


“Without the birds, not only would success- sea, and the cheery songs that announce their 


ful agriculture be impossible, but the destruc- arrival in the spring have furnished the inspira- 





tion of the greater part of the vegetation would tion that has led thousands of men, women and 
follow.” — U. S. Biological Survey children to the study of nature 
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Unique School Paper 

One of the most novel, as well as interesting, 
public school papers in the State is “ The Echo,” 
published by the pupils of the Lake Placid 
High School. The distinguishing feature of 
this school paper is the fact that it is printed 
on a mimeograph machine, all the work being 
done in the school building. Each issue con- 
tains several drawings, which are sometimes 
printed in two colors. 

The paper was first issued in November 1920, 
and has appeared monthly during the school 
year since that time. Each number contains 
18 or 20 pages and covers, the page size being 
8% by 11 inches. The cover page usually in- 
cludes a special design in colors, and is some- 
times printed from type and halftones. There 
are printed about 250 copies of each issue, which 
are sold to the pupils. 

The material used in “ The Echo” is taken 
largely from the regular work of the classes in 
English, history and civics. The drawings are 
made by pupils in the school, who have also 
furnished all the cover designs. The paper also 
has the departmental features usually found in 
a high school publication of this kind. William 
Collins is editor and Rupert Winters, managing 
editor. The work is done under the direction 
of Allan J. Williams, supervising principal. 

—_-Oo—_ 


Vocational Survey of Kingston 


A vocational education survey of the city of 
Kingston has just been completed by the Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Extension Education. 
The survey was made at the request of the 
board of education. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Boys Welfare “Conference co- 
operated in the work. 

The recommendations of the survey include 
(1) the introduction of retail training courses 
on a cooperative basis in the high school, (2) a 
power machine operating course on a unit trade 
basis, (3) courses in carpentry, machine shop 
practice, sheet metal work, electrical work, 
power machine operating, general commercial 
work, and retail training in the part-time 
school, (4) short unit courses in steam engi- 
neering, machine shop practice, automobile re- 
pair, sheet metal work, carpentry and mill work, 
commercial work, millinery, dressmaking, cook- 
ing and retail training in the evening schools, 
(5) industrial and household arts in the seventh 
and eighth grades 


’ 
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Department of Superintendence 
(Concluded from page 151) 

cided to undertake a nationwide investigation 
covering a period of years to determine what 
levels of intelligence are required to meet suc- 
cessfully the present requirements of our aca- 
demic high schools and what changes in cur- 
riculums, methods and standards should be 
made in secondary education in order better to 
meet the demands of all the young people who 
are demanding at least a high school education 
The Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals had one program devoted to the subject of 
classification of high school pupils according to 
ability and adaptation of curriculums to pupils 
of varying capacity. Both programs of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
were devoted to the nature and administrative 
uses of intelligence testing. The latter program 
was arranged as a joint meeting with the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

Superintendent John H. Beveridge of Omaha 
was elected president for the ensuing year and 
Superintendent Frank W. Ballou of Washing- 
ton, D. C., first vice president. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts, 
was elected member of the executive committee 

An idea of the remarkable growth of the 
National Education Association was given in an 
official report to the executive committee by 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree. In January 1921, 
the membership was 48,814. It had increased 
to 83,524 by January 1922, but according to the 
report of Secretary Crabtree, 6500 more have 
joined since last January, which makes the 
present membership 90,000, or nearly double 
what it was a year ago. 

New York State educators who took part in 
the program were: Dr Frank P. Graves, D. J 
Kelly, H. S. Weet, W. L. Ettinger, E. N. Stitt, 
E. C. Hartwell, Mason D. Gray, Thomas H. 
Briggs, George D. Strayer, John W. Withers, 
N. L. Engelhart, E. R. A. Seligman, F. M 
Davenport, Thomas D. Wood, Albert Shiels, 
John L. Riley, Mary E. Sabin, W. C. Bagley, 
W. J. Wright, J. E. Butterworth, Olive M 
Jones, Arthur I. Gates, O. W. Caldwell, P. W. 
L. Cox, E. K. Fretwell, H. O. Rugg, M. R 
Trabue, W. H. Kilpatrick, R. M. Ogden. In 
addition to these, there were also present a 
large number of superintendents from this 
State. The State Department was represented 
by Commissioner Graves, Dr J. C. Morrison, 
Ray P. Snyder, John L. Riley, Emma Conley. 
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Twenty Years of Agricultural Education 


That the teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools should have been attempted at all was 
until the last decade quite commonly regarded 
as an educational fad that was destined to fail- 
ure. Instead it has survived. Today instruction 
in agriculture furnishes to boys and young men 
who have decided to cast their lots with the farm 
a training for successful farming, wholesome 
country living and rural leadership. Available 
records for the schools of twenty years ago in- 
dicate that agriculture was taught in but three 
high schools. In 1908 two additional schools 
offered courses. The dominant aim of these 
courses was to give information about agricul- 
ture. Apparently no conception was had for 
the teaching of agriculture as a vocation. The 
courses were unpopular and were finally discon- 
tinued, primarily because they did not function 
in relating the high school instruction to the 
life needs and activities of the community. 

It was not until the following year that agri- 
cultural instruction was looked upon as the 
basis of a vocational curriculum in a rural high 
school. Five farmers’ organizations in the 
State began to realize that farming had as- 
sumed sufficient proportions to make known its 
demand for specific training for prospective 
farmers. At the suggestion of Commissioner 
Andrew S. Draper these organizations were 
asked to appoint representatives to confer with 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and himself to 
determine the feasibility of teaching vocational 
agriculture in the high school. The conference 
agreed that it should be taught. The following 
year legislation was enacted giving state aid to 
local communities maintaining instruction in 
vocational subjects. In 1917 Congress enacted 
the federal vocational education act providing 


additiona! aid in the promotion and extension of 
agricultural, industrial, home economics and 
commercial education. 

Since 1911, under the stimulus of state and 
federal aid, local high school districts have 
voted in increasing numbers to establish voca- 
tional courses until in 1922 there are 82 schools 
maintaining agricultural departments. The aim 
of these courses, quite in contrast with the 
academic aim of the earlier agricultural courses, 
is to train boys and young men for the farming 
occupations of the region. At present nearly 
1400 pupils are pursuing the agricultural cur- 
riculum consisting of English 4 years, history 
2 years, mathematics 2 years, science 2 years 
and agriculture 4 years. Pupils who complete 
this curriculum are prepared to enter upon a 
farm calling or they may enter a college of 
agriculture for further training. A recent study 
by the rural school committee shows that of 
332 graduates of 27 departments of agriculture, 
70 per cent are either engaged in agricultural 
pursuits or are in attendance at college. 

Apart from the high school courses in agri- 
culture there have been established, since 1911, 
six state schools of agriculture located at 
Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi, Morrisville 
and Farmingdale. The purpose of these schools 
is to train young men for agricultural callings 
and to promote the improvement of the agri- 
cultural practices in the regions where the 
schools are located. The staffs of specialists 
in the important aspects of farming, the ex- 
cellent buildings, libraries and equipment, the 
school farms and the supervision of the prac- 
tical work done by the pupils combined to make 
it possible for the 490 young men enrolled in 














State School of Agriculture at Canton, Established in 1911 
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1922 to receive scientific and practical training 
in their chosen calling. 

The most recent and a very significant devel- 
opment in agricultural education is the exten- 
sion of the opportunity to young men who have 
left school to receive instruction in some special 
phase of farming in which they feel the need of 
training. The number of boys in this group is 
surprisingly iarge. A study made by the Mili- 
tary Training Commission indicates that in 1918 
in this State there were nearly 15,000 boys 16 
to 18 years of age out of school and working 
on farms. Of these boys 87.6 per cent did not 
enter high school and 94.4 per cent did not 
complete the first year of high school. To meet 
the needs of this type of boy fifteen high school 
departments of agriculture and all the state 
schools are offering short unit courses in agri- 
culture. During the season when farm work 
is slack the boys are encouraged to come in for 
practical instruction in such units as tractor 
operating, gas engine repair, apple growing, 
feeding dairy cattle and poultry raising. Nearly 
250 boys have been reached by these courses 
this year. 

The requirements for training and experience 
for the certification of teachers of agriculture 
have been gradually increased since the first 
schools were established. At the present time 
a qualified teacher must give evidence of ade- 
quate farm experience, must be a graduate of 
an approved high school and a graduate from 
a four-year college of agriculture in which 
definite training has been received for teaching. 
There is maintained at the State College of 
Agriculture a teacher training department offer- 
ing educational and professional courses to 
prospective teachers. 

In attempting to teach a vocation as intricate 
as agriculture it has been inevitable that mis- 
takes should have been made. A few courses 
have been established and later discontinued for 
legitimate reasons. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals, however, have come to look upon the 
courses in vocational agriculture as an essential 
part of the organization of the high school 
ministering to the needs of the rural com- 
munity. In the earlier days many educators 
looked upon instruction in agriculture as a 
means of keeping the boys on the farm. Ex- 
perience has shown that this is the natural 
outcome of good vocational teaching. The 
modern conception of instruction in vocational 
agriculture is to provide training that will 
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broaden the educational opportunities for pupils 
in the vicinity of the school. Because a boy is 
born on a farm is no reason for his being a 
farmer. The door from country to city and 
city to country must swing freely each way 
If a boy’s interest centers about training for a 
farm occupation it is as much the obligation of 
the public school to provide training for his 
chosen calling as it is to provide college 
preparation for his neighbor or brother. The 
program of agricultural education is but a part 
of a broad policy in education which provides 
within the reasonable expenditures of public 
funds an opportunity for training for each 
person that will best suit his educational needs 
ae 


Advanced Requirements for Ad- 


mission to Training Classes 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents held 
on March 2d, action was taken raising the 
requirements for admission to the teacher train- 
ing classes to the completion of an approved 
four-year high school course of study, the ad- 
vanced requirement to become effective on 
September 1, 1923. 

It may make this matter more clear to add 
that in 1917 the requirements for admission t 
training classes were raised from the comple- 
tion of three years of high school work to the 
completion of an approved four-year high 
school course, but the new requirement was not 
put into effect because of the emergency con- 
ditions due largely to the war. This emergency 
period has now passed. There is every reason 
why the academic and professional standards of 
those entering the teaching profession should 
be raised to meet a reasonable minimum require- 
ment. 

It has therefore been determined that begin- 
ning with September 1, 1923, all applicants for 
admission to teacher training classes must show 
the completion of an approved four-year high 
school course of study. All principals and 
pupils in any way concerned should be advised 
of this change in the academic requirement for 
entrance to training classes. 

tr 

All the features which man has found neces- 
sary to emphasize in constructing the modern 
airplanes, nature perfected when she trans- 
formed through thousands of years an ungainly 
reptile into the graceful bird that we know 
today 
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Governors of New York 


8 Nathaniel Pitcher, 1828 


Governor DeWitt Clinton died in Albany on 
February 11, 1828, while he was still Governor. 
The Lieutenant Governor, Nathaniel Pitcher, 
assumed the powers and duties of Governor 
until the close of the calendar year. He did 
not take the oath of office of Governor and was 
addressed by the Senate as “ Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor” and by the Assembly as “ Acting 
Governor.” 

Previous to his election as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in 1826, he had been surrogate in Wash- 
ington county, a member of the Assembly, of 
the state constitutional convention of 1821, and 
a member of Congress. The period for which 
he acted as Governor was too short for him to 
initiate any policies of a distinctive character 
No portrait of Pitcher can be obtained. 

——— 
Martin Van Buren 

Governor Van Buren owes his fame more to 
his power as a political leader and to the fact 
that he became President of the United States 
than to anything which he accomplished as the 
Governor of the State of New York. The period 
for which he was Governor was too short to 
enable him to initiate and carry out any con- 
tinued policy affecting the interests of the State. 

Previous to becoming Governor he had been 
a surrogate of Columbia county, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, State Senator, delegate to the 
state constitutional convention of 1821 and a 
United States Senator. The latter office he 
resigned in order to assume the office of 
Governor, to which he was elected in the 
autumn of 1828. In his opening message to the 
Legislature he particularly urged the continua- 
tion of the financial support given to canals 
and paid much attention to the funds granted 
for educational purposes. He also urged the 
Legislature to take up the question of the 
stability of banking institutions of the State to 
the end that public confidence in such institu- 
tions might be encouraged. 

On March 12, 1829, he sent in his resignation 
as Governor for the purpose of accepting the 
office of Secretary of State under President 
Andrew Jackson. From that time on his activ- 
ities which entitled him to fame were largely in 
connection with the federal government. In 
1832 he was elected Vice President of the 
United States and continued in that office from 


9 Martin Van Buren, 1829 





Governor Martin Van Buren 


1833 until 1837. In 1836 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States and held that office 
from 1837 to 1841. He was defeated for re- 
election in the fall of 1840. He again became 
a candidate for the presidency on an antislavery 
ticket in 1848 but was defeated in the elections 
that year. 

Van Buren’s great power was due to his skill 
as a political leader; during the whole of his 
public career he was the center of the most 
violent political animosities. He was an ardent 
admirer of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian de- 
mocracy. As such he was made the butt of 
virulent attacks by the conservative elements of 
tke people and was frequently accused of ques- 
tionable practices in political life. He was said 
to have been the founder of the “ Albany 
Regency,” a group of Democratic politicians at 
Albany with whom the slogan of, “To the 
victors belong the spoils,” as applied in Amer- 
ican political life, was said to have originated. 
His private and home life, however, were ex- 
emplary. His house at Kinderhook, Columbia 
county, where he died on July 24, 1862, is still 
in existence 
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Basketball Schedules Nearly Completed 


Plans for the state grand championship of 
the high school basketball leagues at Syracuse 
University April 6th, 7th and 8th have been 
perfected with the university authorities, and 
the state tournament will open with a reception 
given by the university to the eight sectional 
championship teams. A dinner will be served 
in the Domestic Science Building and the officers 
of the state association, as well as the players, 
coaches and officials will be the guests of the 
university. 

The standing in the various sections and plans 
for sectional championships as far as they have 
been determined follow: 

Section 1. In Suffolk county, Bay Shore 
High School has won the championship in the 
eastern section and Westhampton in the west- 
ern. A three game series will be played for 
the county championship. 

In Nassau county, northern section, Oyster 
Bay is the winner; in the southern section, 
Lawrence. One game will be played at Garden 
City to decide the county championship. 

Section 2. Yonkers is leading th the West- 
chester County League and is the probable 
winner, with Mount Vernon second. Pearl 
River has won in the Rockland County League, 
and Cornwall in the Orange County League. 

Poughkeepsie is the winner of the Central 
Hudson Valley League but the team disbanded 
February Ist, so the state executive committee 
voted to allow the team winning second place to 
represent this league in the sectional tourna- 
ment. 

Section 3. Albany is the leading major 
league team, with Schenectady a close second. 

In the minor league, Johnstown is winner in 
the western section; Lansingburg and Rens- 
selaer are tied for first place in the eastern 
section; Saratoga and Hudson Falls are tied in 
northern section. Semifinals for the minor sec- 
tion will be held in the Union College gymna- 
sium March 3lst. The finals for major and 
minor sections will be held at the same place 
April Ist. The sectional championship game 
between the winners of the major and ‘minor 
leagues will be played at the R. P. I. gymna- 
sium, Troy, April 4th. 

Section 4. Oneonta is the winner of the East- 
ern Tri-county League. Cortland is leading 
in the Southern League. with Norwich second 


The section championship game will probably 
be played at Binghamton, March 30th or 31st. 

Section 5. Mohawk High School is the win- 
ner of the Mohawk Valley League. The Cen- 
tral New York League championship lies be- 
tween Ilion and Morrisville. The Onondaga 
County League is divided into two sections, 
Minoa leading in the eastern and Marcellus in 
the western. Syracuse Central High is leading 
in the Syracuse City League. 

Tentative plans made for the sectional tourna- 
ment call for the winner of the Onondaga 
County League to play the Mohawk team, and 
the winner of the Central League to piay the 
Syracuse Central High. These games will be 
played March 3lst, and the two winning teams 
will play April Ist. Utica has been designated 
as the place, provided a suitable hall can be 
secured and other arrangements made. 

Section 6. In the Rochester City League, 
East High School has won. In the Monroe 
County League, East Rochester is leading. In 
the Wayne County League, Newark is leading 
in section A and Wolcott in section B. In the 
Allegany County League, Cuba has won the 
championship, and has made a belated applica- 
tion for admission to this section. 

The sectional tournament is planned for 
Rochester University gymnasium, March 24th 
and 25th. 

Section 7. In the Cattaraugus County League, 
Randolph is the winner. In the Chautauqua 
County League, Falconer is leading and is the 
probable winner. The winner of these two 
leagues will play at Elmira March 18th, and 
the successful team will play at Buffalo, March 
25th, in the sectional finals. 

Masten Park High, which is the leading 
public high school in the Buffalo City League, 
will play against the winner of the Western 
New York League at Buffalo, March 18th. 
The winner of this contest will also play in the 
sectional championship, March 25th. In this 
Western New York League, Batavia is at pres- 
ent leading with Niagara Falls a close second. 

Section 8. Port Henry is the champion of 
the Essex County League. Tupper Lake is the 
champion of the Adirondack League. The 
Northern League championship lies between 
Potsdam and Norwood, and will be determined 
March 11th. 

(Concluded on page 159) 
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Carnegie Pensions 


During the 16 years of its existence, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has distributed $8,920,661 in retiring 
allowances and pensions to 999 persons, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the foundation 
recently made public. 

Of this sum, $705,000 has been paid to former 
teachers of Harvard, $609,000 to former teach- 
ers of Yale, $525,000 to former teachers of 
Columbia, $407,000 to former teachers of 
Cornell and the remainder has been distributed 
among 85 institutions. 

The report states that the total resources of 
the Carnegie Foundation now amount to 
$25,513,000, of which $15,192,000 be‘ongs to the 
permanent general endowment, $8,206,000 to a 
reserve fund to be spent in the retirement, dur- 
ing the next 30 years, of teachers now in as- 
sociated institutions, $1,250,000 to the endow- 
ment of the division of education inquiry and 
$570,000 as a reserve fund to be spent in aiding 
colleges and universities to adopt the new plan 
of contractual annuities. The investments are 
all in bonds. 
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Basketball Schedules 
(Concluded from page 158) 

Plattsburg has been designated to represent 
Clinton county and will be the fourth team in 
a two-day tournament to determine the sec- 
tional champion. This tournament will be held 
March 24th and 25th, probably at the gymnasium 
of Clarkson University. 

The summary shows twenty-eight leagues with 
six of the leagues divided into sections, so that 
in all thirty-four independent schedules are 
being played under the auspices of the state 
association. More than two hundred public 
high schools are in this competition. 
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Revival of German Teaching 


New York City teachers of German met in 
the Washington Irving High School February 
18th for purposes of reorganization and recon- 
struction. Over 100 teachers of German were 
present. Announcements were made by repre- 
sentatives from each high school of the enrol- 
ment in German, Jamaica taking the lead with 
about 600 pupils. Professor Fife of Columbia 
University spoke on the general topic “ Re- 
organization and Reconstruction.” His mes- 
sage was that teachers of German were now 
freed from the restraint that they imposed upon 
themselves during the war for patriotic pur- 
poses; they should now voice their belief in 
their subject, and renew their inspiration from 
German literature. Americans should be dis- 
abused of the idea that Nietzsche and Treitschke 
and Bernhardi represented Germany. 

A committee was appointed to go to Albany 
and seek from Commissioner Graves an opinion 
about the advisability of commending to school 
authorities the resumption of German in high 
schools, the example of the superintendent of 
the schools of Chicago, IIl., being cited as a 
precedent. 
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“Where insectivorous birds are numerous, it 
is a lucky insect that escapes but where birds 
are scarce it is a fortunate plant that completes 
its life cycle in safety.” — Allen 
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Columbia University claims an enrolment of 
32,420 students. Of these, 19,953 are extension 
students, 11,809 are summer school registrants 
and 8193 are enrolled in the graduate schools 
The number of undergraduates is 2846. 





A Single Brood of White-breasted Nuthatches 
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Notes from the Field 


One half of the schools in the second super- 
visory district of Chemung county are serving 
hot lunches. 


The pupils of the Jamestown public schools 
have contributed 4208 cans of milk and nearly 
$500 in money for the Near East Relief. 


B. C. Van Ingen, superintendent of schools 
at Frankfort, has notified the board of educa- 
tion that he will not be a candidate for another 
term. 


Layton S. Hawkins, formerly with the State 
Department of Education, is director of educa- 
tion of the United Typothetae of America, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Several small school districts in the vicinity 
of the village of Marion, Wayne county, are 
considering the advisability of consolidating 
with the Marion district. One district has al- 
ready voted to do so. If such consolidation is 
effected, it is planned to build a modern build- 


ing, with laboratories, gymnasium and facilities 
for courses in homemaking and agriculture. 


In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of Miss 
Isabella Makewen’s service as a teacher in Pub- 
lic School 28 of New York, sixty old and 
middle-aged men, all former pupils, on the 
morning of March 10th filed into the assembly 
room, took their places at the same little desks 
where they had written their lessons years ago 
and faced the same teacher who had helped to 
teach them how to write those lessons. Miss 
Makewen teaches in the same room in which 
she begun her work 50 years ago. A diamond 
platinum bar pin was presented to her by her 
former pupils 
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Forty-nine pupils in the rural schools of the 
third supervisory district of Washington county 
were neither absent nor tardy last term. 


A series of “Know Your Country” meetings 
have been conducted by the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce in various school buildings of the 
city. 

H. G. Coons, for the past two years principal 
of the Bloomingdale High School, has been 
chosen superintendent of schools at Lake 
Placid for next year. 


A conference of the teachers of the first 
supervisory district of Oneida county was held 
at Whitesboro March 2d, under the direction 
of District Superintendent Glenn G. Steele. 


In an effort to get an expression of the 
student body of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
on the adoption of an honor system, an oppor- 
tunity was recently afforded for a vote by 
ballot. The results showed 594, or 57 per cent 
of the entire student body, were in favor; 315 
were opposed, and 130 were indifferent and did 
not vote. 


An unusual teaching career is revealed in the 
recent death of Miss Mary H. Linder in Syra- 
cuse. She was obliged to leave school when 
12 years old, having just completed the sixth 
grade. Her ambition was to secure an educa- 
tion and become a teacher. Through some good 
fortune, at the age of 43 she was able to resume 
her studies. She entered a preparatory school 
and quickly finished the grammar school course. 
Then she graduated from a_ private 
academy, and entered Cornell University, where 
she completed the four-year course and was 
graduated in 1920. 
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